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Course evaluations of a business writing class that 
used the IBH personal computer with WordStar word processing software 
revealed studenits* enthusiasm for the microcomputer 's. word process 
capabilities. number of students commented on how much the computer 
simplified the processes of composing, revising, and editing, in 
addition to the speed and relative effortlessness of m^ 
corrections, word processing also made writing seem less messy and 
more efficient. Several students noted the microcomputer made them • 
feel more relaxed about writing and more willing to take risks. Sbme 
students noticed that us^ng the computer had an effect on their _ 
writing §tyle. Almost immediately their .writing becaine les? stilted 
and labored and more conversational. Almost all bf the students said 
the^ found themselves more willing to revise and edit their 
compositions on the cbmputer than they had been before the course 
using conventional writing methbds. One of the complaints mentioned 
involved the extra time required to cbmplete ah assigtlmeht* Others 
cbmplaiiied about the time restrictions on the cbniputers — having to 
use them in the lab aiid biily at certain designated hours • Despite 

these ihcbhveriiences^ however^ the students clearly felt the 

experience with wbrd processing was worthwhile and many thought, word 
processing should remaiif in the course. (HOD) 
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.Word processing so significantly altered my students' attitudes, 
perceptions and writing habits that it transformed the process of com- 
position into a qualitatively better, more rewarding experience for 
tii^. Their re^onses convinced me that microcomputers deserve an 
important place in our college writing programs. 

Much research', of 'course, ' still needs to be done fconcerning the 
effect microcomputer word processing can have on thet development of 
writing skills ^^at^artous levels. We need to document and to measure 
with much greater precision the ways in which this tool can alter the 
writing process and to what degree; JVe need to study more closely 'its 
effect on such important skills as invention, 'organization, revision and 
editing. Pedagogical issues raised by the use of' this technology n^ed. 
to be explored^ But the accounts of students themselves are wel'l worth 
considering.. Their descriptions of the experience surest areas and 
directions for further inquiry. 

My students' assessments and ihsigh*ts are 3dmittedly ^ subjective ^ 
reflecting their perceptions rather than any objective measurement - of 
skills learned. But it is no secret that students' attitudes and per- 
ceptions play a large part in how willirig they are. to work at acquiring 

/ - ■ 

greater 'writing prbfdciehcy . In my classes, I saw uhaccbmplished wri- 
ters apply themselves to assignments on the' computer with a gUstb: which 
surprised them as much as i^^delighted me. I also saw more sophisti- 
cated writiers, who enrolled in the course planning to" coast, ' discover 
with renewed enthusias^PJiow _^the computer could help them ^mprbve. 
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T)ie student remarks repdrted here come from course evaluations 
cdmplGted anonymously on the last day of class in two business writing 
courses I taught Uising IBM personal computers with WordStar woi/d pro- 
cessing software. One class, taught in the spring of 1983, had ei^ht 
students and the other, taught in the fall of 1983, had fourteen. Since 
two semesters of freshman English were prerequisites, these students 
were, for the most part, working on strategy, revision, editing and 
style. With both groups, 1 was careful not to volunteer any specific 
opinions about how 1 thought using a microcomputer would affect their 

; 

writing. 1 did, however, express a generaj enthusiasm for writing with 
the microcomputer and required students to ase word processing for ail 

assignments;: 

In the fall class, eight ^of fourteen students cquld touch type at 
the ^outset, but 3ix could noj: . Ten had had some experience with compu- 
ters before the course began but four had had none. Four reported they 
had been extremely apprehensive at the outset about the prospect of 
using computer word processing in the course, three said they had been 
moderately apprehensive, four said they had been a little bit apprehen- 
sive and three said they ha^i^bt been apprehensive at all. So they were 
about evenly distributed along the apprefiensibn scale from terrified to 
blase. Intierestingly , extreme apprehensi_^ness did not correlate either 
with lack of previous computer experience or the inability to tcJuch 
type. In £act, three* of the four most apprehensive could both touch 
type and had had previous computer experience! ^ " *^ 

Once students had mastered the simply ^ procedures for creating 

files, adding altering, deleting, moving and printing text, I .left them 

: ■ J ^ . ' ' 

pretty* much to themselves to use the microcomputer's word processing 

capabilities as they saw fit to complete the course assignments. «But J 



was curious/ to 'find out at the end of the semester what differences they 
noticed between composing in longhand and composing on the micrbcbihpu- 
ter. One person observed, "I g^t _bxa^»e-on the computer because I know 
it's easy to change if ^ don't like it. Ideas are put down imme'diately 
so you don't lose your train of thought before the sentence is even 
finished." This ability of th| -computer to keep pace with mental pro- 
cesses impressed ahothei- student who noted, "There are many shor^uts to 
take to g^tto the finished product. In Ibng hand, the writing takes 
the Ibhg^^ time and when you've finally written a sentence ^ou "forget 
what your next sentence should say. Gn the computer, you seem to fly 
through sentences and thinking seems much more clear." A number of 
students commented 6n how much the computer simplified the processes o.f 
cbmpbsihg^ revising and editing. "It wasn't quite so hard to push a 
buttbh tb get rid' of some paragraph or sentence that you didr^'t like so 
that it cbuld be rewritten ^ remarked one. "The computer makes ^ every 
aspect bf writing simpler^" said another. Only three of the fourteen 
reported that they co^W^^t see niuch difference between composing in 
longhand and on the micrbcbmpute?i while one repbrted that his longKand 
seemed to have been adversely affected., e 

in addition to the speed/ and relative effortlessness bf making 
corrections, word processing also made writing seem less messy .and more 
efficient. "When i revise a paper in longhand, I end up with a waste- 
basket full of paper," complained one student. Writing with a computer 
tends to be a more positive experience in part because wrong starts 
leave no litter to remind one of how many ideas didn't work out. Dis- 
carded ideas simply di^sappear from the scree^. in addition, the drud- 
gery of writing is .reduced;- As one student observed, "When writing in 
longhand, I have to re-copy,' several times ; • ^When composing on the compu- 



'ter^ I can do rhy editing at the same time I am writing (cdnipdsihg') . " 
Another student added^ .different ideas about your writing seem to 

come to youf head miich faster on the computer. The 'writing time is ^ut 
and it then lieavies time t^^think." 

While one student said he felt "a little rushed"- using the micro*- 
computer, it helped several others feel more relaxed about writing and 
more willing to take risks. As one^student put it, "Things change more 
using the computer ,^^ven during the first draft. You can try diffjerent 
types of sentences[;] with longhand you wouldn ' t ^o that." I was 
struck by how^^often students tended to describe the e*xperience of writ- 
ing on a microcomputer in terms of play or power. For example, one 

student remarked, ^ "I could do anything I wanted on it [the microcompu- 

_ ____ __ 

ter], anytime — [it was] very flexibl,b." Another explained, "Instead of 

just writing papers, we worked and played with them." Indeed, students 

I _____ _ 

seemed much mor^ willing to experiment with language' and phrasing, 

because much less was at stake if changes had to be made. One pdrson in 

the spring group even found the computer cured writer's block. "Word 

processing," ' this person remarked, "helped take the mystery out of 

writing." Before the course, "I just couldn't think of the right way to 

express an idea I had. With the word pt-bcessbr^ it^didn't really" matter 

how I said something. I could just type out my ideas however they came 

up ari^ then I could revise and edit them so much more easily. Writing 

# - 

becamie fun. ' It wasn ' t' ^- burden anymore." 

I was- eager to find biit if, by the eild of the cbuFse^ students 
wieriB still wbrking from Ibnghand drafts,' ribtjM br butlirtes. I had given 
them little guidance in develbping a wfitj^ng methbd except tb ^hcbur^age 
them tb do as much as they cbiild bn the cbmpirt 
teen students responded that at some time befbre the end bf the cbiirse 



they had come to compose directly on the computer without the aid of 
anything prepared oh paper. Most (eijght) reported that they could do 
this from between a few weeks to a mbhth after being introduced to word 
processing. Two reported that they were worI<^ihg in this fashion within 
a weiek but one was hot able to do it until almost the end of the course. 

Several students noticed that using the computer had an effect on 

- z^.- — 

their writing style. One reported "I write in mbrexdetail oh ther cbmpu- 
ter" while another said^ "Writing on [the] cbmputier tends tb be mbre 
terse." Mbst students' writing becamie almost immediately less stiltied 
and labbred^ mbre cbhversatibnal , One person bbsefved, "I biecame more 
conscious of every wbrd," and ahbther nbtied, "I had more time to be 
creative aftd ma:ke changes. 'Nit Picky' things didn't slide by becaui^e 
it was sb easy tb change things." * ♦ 

< Attitudes toward the process of polishing a draft altered signifi^ 

cantly throughout both groups.' Thirteen out of fourteen students in the 

fall group said they found themselves' more willing to revise and i»dit 

their compositions on the computer than they had been before the course 

using conventional writing methods. Eliminating unnecessary words ^ is 

not so painful a process as in longhand- With the press of a key, words 

can be eradicated. One student in the spring group explained ^ # '^In a 

college atmosphere the main concern is making sure the final draft gets 

done so you're willing tb cut out some revisions to achieve this goal. 

With the ^computer I found I c^ould spend more time rewriting because I 

knew i . could' make the corrections quickly and easily." The immediate 

positive reinf^cement /of being able to see a revisibh happen almost 

instantaneously on the screen has ah inestimable value. Students no 

longer have tb exercise their imaginations tb visualize hbw a change 

♦ 

that might fbrmerly hav.e had tb be indicated with arrows, asterisks and 



-. . . 7 ^ 

__ ^ _ ' ■ ■ - ■ 

crossings out will finally look Qji^the page^ Seeing the revision In 

easily readable form allows the, student to assess it with greater cbfifi- 

■ ■ • ' . , " ' ^ *. 

dence and often to see the need fbr/even; further refinements. Retyping 

; ' ... .. . .. :^ - - 

is almost never necessary on The computer evbh for major organizational 

changes. So, as one student observed , %C) longer was writing and revis- 
ing my papers a horror storyi I, think the final product was much better 
because I didn't mind making ^ changes . " "^Even though first drafts oh the 
computer tended to be rougher than those written by cbnvehtibhal me- 
;thocl5, the final composttions tended to be far mbre polished because of 
having gone through more intermediate drafts. Eleven but of fourteen 
students in the fall group said they thought using the computer defi- 
nitely "had a pbsitive effect bh the wS^y the final product turned out. 
One was nbt sure arid two believed th'ere was no change. 

Six students volunteered that they liked the way their printed 

t^X - ' '_ _ . 

output looked arid sevieral described what the computer produced as more 

"prof essibrial" Ibbkirig. As one student put it, writing ^'Looked neater, 

mbre uniform bri [the] cbmputer. You can adjust th^ finished product to 

make it Ibbk better before printing unlike "writing [it by hand] & hoping 

it will cbme but bk [in its t:?ped form]." Often the latter method 

results iri "having tb redo [it]"again & again." Or, as a stud.ent in the 

spririg grbup remarked, the computer '"-enabled a one and two fingered 

^ typist like myself tb produce neat professional looking reports and 

^ _ . . _ _ . _ _ _ , -- __ . 

prbjects withbut .speniing hours and hours on one page." As ^a^ result, 

students" seemed ^t'o take more pride in their effbrts. . . 

When asked hpw many times they revised an assignment on the cbmpiiy 

ter before turning it in, ^tw&ive fall semester s'^tudents responded with a 

specific number ranging from one to four times. On the average, stii- 

dents said they revised two and aXhalf times using the computer. Five 
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students said they generally" revised twice white three 'said they^ revised 
three or four times; A student who preferred not to indicate any speci- 
fic number of revisions explained, "1 revise as 1 go along. I'll write 
a paragraph, then read one .and f ev tse^'it*" . AnoEher added, revised 
aimoai: every.^seat«i^'e frbm wtfat I briginaiiy, wrote. • As the letters (or 

whatever) started coming together, I^'d rewrite the beginning part." "I 
\ . _ ^' 

— . # _ • __ _. __ ' 

thought about what T was writing jnore and changed more things," noticed 

another. - 

• I asked studeots what they liked least, about usirtg th* computer for. 

com^sition. Six out of fourteen mehtibhed the extra t%me required^ 

especially at first, and another three cbmplaihe(| about the time re- 

stirittions on the computers — having to use them in the lab and only at 

certain designated hours. The computers were available .sixty-seven 

hours a week, but students did not consider this enough time^ * At the 

beginning of the fall semester, there were only two computers for four- 

teen students to share, and there were complaints about havitig to wait 

for • computers to be 'free.- But after two more computers were installed, 

this problem disappeared. One ^tudent also had a physical problem with 

her eyes. Her pupils, once dilated, were not able to constrict ertou^h 

to keep her. from suffering e/e strain after more than forty-rfi've minutes 

inifront of our green monitors. Despite these inconveniences, students 

•; I . . 

clearly felt the expe^j^ience with word processing was worthwhile. 

> . • - 

When aske^ whether_w6rd processing should remain in the course in 
the (future^ my spring semester students were unanimous in their 'enthus- 
iasm. - "I think* you '11 find that if makes the course more ^ interesting 
and people don't mind doing their work as much," noted one.. "Writing 
papers oh the [computer] ... made it easier, more interesting .. .more fun^ 
(and more involving)" remarked another. Seven of the eight also spon- 



taneousiy ^ volunteered that they thought it was beneficial for them to 
learn how to use word processing for reasons other than the immediate 
course work. The following remark is representative: "I think word 
prbcessihg is going to become a bigger and bigger part of our lives, hot 
only at the office but at home as well... •it's important we learn how to 
use [it]**' Others thought fhe knowledge would help them start off their 
business careers with ah advantage* 

When the fall group was asked*"If ybu had it to dg all over again 
and could choose between two identical. classes [in business writing], 
one with word prbcessihg required and one withbiit, which would you 
c^bse?," thirteen but bf fbu;*te^h chose ^he one, with woFd processing. 
Interestingly, students made this chbicq even thcJugh seven indicated 
that ih dbing assignments with the cbmputeri they had ended up spending 
more time than they otherwise ,wbuld have using cbhvehtibhal methods. 
While individual revisions could be achieved moire quickly .bh the compu- 
ter than in longhand, ttjese students were "willing to do mbre bf tllem, 

'_ _ _ ^ _ . _ . . . , ^ . : ..f . 

often investing a larger total Amount of time in an assignment.^ But 

they could see that the 'investment paid off in the»much improved quality 

of the final product. And they realised that what they were achieving 

wouli^ have required a considerably loijger time had they been using 

conventional means. , . 

Late in the fall semester, one bf my English Department colleagues, 

. V. ; ' - ■ t _ ^ : • i 

impressed by the essays subraotted my Business Writing students irt his 
Victorian Poetry class, noticed how these students were l^ewiy intrigued . 
by the writing and revision process." Their high grades in his course 
reflected their enthusiasm. ' Indeed, students reported that<^ they used 
the microcomputer to complete written assignments for a variety of; other 
classes* ' . • ' 



v. ' Peirsdri'allyi I cahribt imagine' going back to teaching writing without 

^ the ai"d of micrbcdmputers • Butj like it bi> ribtj the time is fast 
approaching when we, as instructors, will no longer havie a choice about 
, whether our students will use word processing for their written assign- 
ipents. Already, numbers of students are Arriving on campus knowing somie 
* form of word processing or even with 'their own microcomputers' in hand* 
The,re will be more of them, and they will demand to use their knowledge 
of this technology, challenge today,- it seems to me, is to decide 

^ not whether students should use word processing but how most effectively, 

to exploit this new resource ip our teaching, 

M ^ • - ^ 
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